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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THe New LEADER WORLD-WIDE: Over the years, it has been 
a source of some satisfaction to us that editors around the 
country and all over the world have reprinted innumerable 
New LEaper articles. We can only take this as recognition 
of the timeliness and significance of the material we 
publish, and of the authoritativeness of our contributors. 
This being, traditionally, a period for reflection about the 
year just past and for resolutions about the year just 
beginning, we present here a round-up of items that have 
recently made their way from our pages to those of other 
periodicals and newspapers. 

Among our journalistic confreres at home: The New York 
Herald Tribune and Life magazine quoted and commented 
on “Crisis in Berlin,” by Berlin’s Mayor Willy Brandt. The 
New York Post surveyed our special issue on “Communist 
China: Power and Prospects,” by Prof. Richard L. Walker. 
Representative Charles O. Porter (D.-Ore.) had the Con- 
gressional Record reprint Robert J. Alexander’s piece on 
“Stanley Ross and the Battle for New York Puerto Ricans.” 
Porter’s own article, “Ernst and Galindez,” was picked up 
by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, as was Tris Coffin’s “The 
Last Days of the Great Crusade.” John A. Marcum’s “Report 
from Guinea” found its way to the Sunday magazine section 
of the Milwaukee Journal. The Washington Post reprinted 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s “The States’ Rights Crisis”. 

Abroad, the Zurich newspaper, Die Weltwoche, reprinted 
Robert Alexander’s “Argentina in Transition.” The United 
States Information Agency provided international distribu- 
tion of, among other articles, W. S. Woytinsky’s “Eight 








Months in Latin America” and Simon Wolin’s “The Secret 
Police,”—the latter was part of our series on “Russia Five 
Years After Stalin.” Another piece from that series, Gleb 
Struve’s analysis of “Soviet Literature,” was reprinted by 
a Saigon journal, Hu’o’ng Xa, which also picked up “Peking, 
New Delhi and Moscow” by G. F. Hudson. A leading 
Japanese daily, the Tokyo Shimbun, offered its readers a 
number of our articles, including André Philip’s “The Birth 
of the Fifth Republic,” Richard Lowenthal’s “Tito’s Affair 
With Khrushchev” and Boris Nicolaevsky’s “Two Soviet 
Scandals.” 

Which leads us directly into a tribute of a different sort 
to Nicolaevsky and inferentially, to the New Leaver. The 
following appeared in a recent issue of the Soviet historical 
journal, Voprosy Istorii: 

“Boris Nicolaevsky has been for a number of decades a 
bitter enemy of the Soviet people, and has participated in 
various anti-Soviet libellous publications. He is one of those 
who in every way try to hinder the establishment of a 
united front between the Communist and Socialist parties. 

. The chief charge which Nicolaevsky levels against 
Soviet historians is that for them political, Party considera- 
tions take precedence over scientific ones. There is no need 
to prove in detail the inconsistency of these libellous fictions. 
It is foreign to Communists to contrast politics, the Party 
spirit and science. Their approach to historical facts is 
distinguished at one and the same time by a. consistent 
Party spirit and a deep scientific sense, genuine objectivity 
indissolubly linked with each other. . . .” 
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The inauguration of Romulo Betancourt on January 23 will mark the country's return 


to rule by a democratically elected government after a decade of dictatorship 


VENEZUELA'S NEW REGIME 


ITH THE inauguration this 

month of Romulo Betancourt, 
who was elected President of Vene- 
zuela on December 7, an experiment 
in political democracy, social reform 
and economic development which 
he launched over 13 years ago will be 
renewed. The President-elect’s task 
is not easy. His country has gone 
through nine years of a ruthless and 
cold-blooded dictatorship, which has 
left a heritage of hatred and violence, 
a seriously weakened economy, and 
an Army with a tradition of strong- 
arm rule. It will take all Betancourt’s 
political astuteness, dynamism and 
vision to get and keep power for the 
constitutional period of five years. 

Except for a three-year period 
during which Betancourt’s Demo- 
cratic Action party controlled the 
government (1945-48), Venezuela 
has been under military control since 
the days of the Liberator, Simon 
Bolivar. One of the most infamous 
of the Venezuelan military dictator- 
ships was that of General Juan 
Vincente Gomez, the “Tyrant of the 
Andes” who ruled from 1909 until his 
peaceful death in 1935. 

It was during Gomez’s rule that 
petroleum became the country’s 
major industry. Gomez, who treated 
the country as his own private ha- 
cienda, granted concessions to numer- 
ous relatives, friends and retainers, 
who in turn sold them to the large 
foreign oil companies. The profits 
from the exploitation went to the 
foreign companies and to Gomez and 
his close associates—though the dic- 
tator did pay off the national debt. 

After Gomez’s death, the country 
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was taken over by his son-in-law and 
Minister of War, General Eliazar 
Lopez Contreras. He relaxed the dic- 
tatorship but severely limited voting 
rights, intermittently persecuted the 
new political parties and trade unions 
which appeared in the wake of 
Gomez’s demise, and kept the Army 
firmly in power. 

In 1941, Lopez Contreras named 
as his successor another general, 
Isaias Medina Angarita. Medina had 
served Gomez most of his life, but he 
surprised many observers by allow- 
ing extensive political discussion and 
organization. The underground poli- 
tical parties—the leftwing, non-Com- 
munist Democratic Action and the 
Communists—were allowed to come 
into the open. At the same time, 
Medina took the first steps to give 
Venezuela a larger percentage of re- 
turn from the oil industry. 





LARRAZABAL AND BETANCOURT: EFFORTS TO RE-ESTABLISH DEMOCRACY 


Medina refused to allow free elec- 
tions, however, and this proved his 
undoing. The election of a successor 
to Medina was scheduled for late 
1945, and the Democratic Action 
party urged him to go through with 
it. When Medina refused, Betancourt 
and other Democratic Action leaders 
suggested the naming of a single 
candidate who would enjoy the con- 
fidence of both Government and Op- 
position. 

Meanwhile, a group of young Army 
officers had grown discontented. For 
the most part, their discontent had 
nothing to do with politics. It 
stemmed from the fact that the armed 
forces were still being run by gen- 
erals left over from the Gomez re- 
gime, many of whom were virtually 
illiterate and had won their positions 
in civil wars or through favoritism. 
In contrast, a large number of the 











younger officers were well-trained 
military technicians. 

The discontented officers organized 
a conspiracy to overthrow Medina. 
For civilian support they turned to 
the principal opposition, the Demo- 
cratic Action party, Betancourt and 
his associates were hesitant about 
entering any conspiracy; first they 
tried to reach an agreement with 
Medina on the selection of his suc- 
cessor. But when all such attempts 
failed they joined with the rebel mili- 
tary leaders, headed by Majors Carlos 
Delgado Chalbaud and Marcos Perez 
Jimenez and Captain Mario Vargas. 
In part at least Democratic Action 
was motivated by a desire to prevent 
the by then inevitable uprising from 
taking an undemocratic course. 

The party leaders set conditions 
upon their cooperation. They de- 
manded that the insurgent govern- 
ment junta be formed by five civil- 
ians and two military men, that a 
majority of the junta be members of 
the Democratic Action party, and 
that its president be chosen from 
among these party members. The 
officers agreed to these conditions. 

The planned revolt took place on 
October 25, 1945. Romulo Betan- 
court became head of the Revolution- 
ary Junta, and in effect provisional 
President of Venezuela. For a little 
more than three years, the Govern- 
ment was controlled by Democratic 
Action. During this period, the party 
demonstrated what a democratic civil- 
ian regime could accomplish. Three 
elections were held—for a Constitu- 
tional Assembly early in 1946; for 
the first democratic selection of a 
President and members of Congress 
late in 1947; and for Municipal 
Councils early in 1948. 

The Democratic Action Govern- 
ment carried out an economic and 
social policy of “sowing petroleum” 
—that is, using the returns from the 
oil industry to diversify the economy 
and build up the educational and 
social services of the nation. The 
first step was to renegotiate the con- 
cessions which had been granted to 
the foreign oil companies under 


The famous “50-50” 
mula was evolved, whereby Venezuela 
got half of the profits of the oil in- 
dustry. 

The Government’s share was 
ploughed into economic and social 
development: The Venezuelan Devel- 
opment Corporation was established 
to carry out an extensive program of 
investment in both agriculture and 
industry; its resources were supple- 
mented by greatly increased reserves 
made available to the Government’s 
agricultural and industrial banks. 
The Ministry of Education developed 
a large-scale program of school build- 
ing, and greatly increased school at- 
tendance by doubling the number of 
students in normal schools. The hos- 
pitals run by the Ministry of Health 
and Social Security were multiplied. 
The public housing program started 
by Medina was vastly expanded and 
was taken out of Caracas to most of 
the provincial cities and towns. A pro- 
gram of agrarian reform was begun, 
designed to give land to the majority 
of the peasants of Venezuela. 

One of the most important steps 
taken by the Democratic Action re- 
gime was the development under its 


Gomez. for- 


protection of civilian organizations 
potentially capable of challenging the 
traditional military domination of 
Venezuela. Not only did two new 
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parties join Democratic Action—the 
Democratic Republican Union led by 
Dr. Jovito Villalba, and the Social 
Christian COPEI party headed by Dr. 
Rafael Caldera—but the trade unions, 
peasant unions and middle-class or- 
ganizations likewise blossomed. The 
development of the trade unions was 
particularly important. Their key 
position in the country’s economy, 
particularly in the oil fields, created 
the possibility of a general strike to 
counter any coup attempted by the 
armed forces. 

The growth of these civilian groups 
probably was responsible for the fall 
of the Democratic Action regime. 
Many military leaders saw in it the 
end of their influence in government 
affairs. Several attempts by Army 
officers to overthrow Betancourt 
failed, but on November 24, 1948 
they succeeded in ousting Betan- 
court's elected Romulo 
Gallegos. 

This coup was led by Colonel Mar- 
cos Perez Jimenez. At the last moment 
it was joined by Gallegos’s Minister 
of Defense, Colonel Carlos Delgado 
Chalbaud, who became President of 
the Military Junta established by the 
insurgents. He was mysteriously as- 
sassinated in 1950, and the leader- 
ship of the Government, though not 
the nominal Presidency, passed to 
Colonel Perez Jimenez. 

Late in 1952, the Military Junta 
made the mistake of calling elections. 
The outlawed Democratic Action 
party threw its support behind the 
Democratic Republican Union, and 
early returns showed that it was 
winning, with the Social Christian 
party second, and the dictatorship’s 
Independent Electoral Front coming 
in a poor third. Before the votes had 
all been Perez 
Jimenez suspended the tally, pro- 
claimed himself Provisional Presi- 
dent, and announced that the regime’s 
supporters had “won.” Late in 
January 1953 he was elected Consti- 
tutional President. 

Perez Jiminez presided over one 
of the most tyrannical regimes seen 
in Latin America in recent years. He 
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i established a secret police force of 





7 ¥ notable brutality and sadism. He 
De opened a apenas scat in the 
eine! steaming Orinoco River jungle. Two 
ts me secretaries general of the Democratic 
The Action party were murdered by the 
wal secret police in the streets of Caracas, 
‘* and another died in a prison hospital 
i after being denied adequate medical 
sii. ] treatment. Thousands of people were 
jailed, tortured and exiled. 

ae The dictatorship was not only 


notable for its violence but for its 
’ corruption. Soon after Perez Jimenez 





a fled the country in January 1958, 
5 all the New York Times reported that 
ity: he had gotten away with $235 mil- 
the lion. There was no calculation of the 
nim: {illicit gains of his associates. 
my oe Little was done to continue the 
om Democratic Action policy of “sowing 
sles petroleum.” Except for a few pro- 
won grams that were already under way 
ulo when Perez Jimenez took over, agri- 
culture was allowed to stagnate. The 
at {educational system deteriorated. The 
ent wages of workers, which had risen 
ona rapidly under Democratic Action, re- 
ido mained at 1948 levels when they 
of didn’t fall below them, in spite of 
the marked inflation. 
a In December 1957, Perez Jimenez 
val pulled what was widely regarded as 
10 {his most outrageous action. Instead 
to of allowing elections—even rigged 
elections—to choose a successor when 
ita his term expired, he called a “plebis- 
” cite” where there was no chance to 
n 4 vote for anyone except Perez Jiminez. 
he He “won,” but in a little more than 
id two weeks the Air Force revolted, 
aa and when its uprising failed, flew 
, off to neighboring Colombia. Three 
bg weeks after this, a general civilian 
® | insurrection culminated in Perez 
d Jiminez’s flight to the Dominican Re- 
” public, and the establishment of a 
d new Government Junta committed to 
J restoration of democratic govern- 
" ment. 
The new Junta was headed by 
‘ Admiral Wolfgang Larrazabal and 
included representatives of the Army 
, and Air Force as well as two civilians, 
‘ noted businessmen. Over the last 
: year its composition has changed, 
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but it has consistently worked to ful- 
fill its promise to re-establish democ- 
racy. The December 7 election was 
the Junta’s penultimate act in this 
direction. Its work will be completed 
with the inauguration of the Con- 
stitutionally elected President on 
January 23. 

Three candidates, representing the 
three major parties, sought the Presi- 





JIMINEZ: THE DICTATOR VANISHES 


dency. Before they were named, there 
were months of negotiations among 
the parties in an attempt to get a can- 
didate acceptable to all three groups. 
When these failed, the Democratic 
Action party put up its leader, Rom- 
ulo Betancourt. The Social Christian 
party named its founder and presi- 
dent, Dr. Rafael Caldera. The Demo- 
cratic Republican Union named as 
its candidate the head of the Junta, 
Admiral Larrazabal, who had at first 
said that he would refuse to run un- 
less all parties would support him. 
The smaller parties supported one 
or another of the three major candi- 
dates nominated. The Communists 
backed Admiral Larrazabal, since 
their principal purpose was to pre- 
vent the election of Betancourt, whose 
Democratic Action party is their 
principal rival in the trade unions 
and peasant and student organiza- 
tions. A small so-called Socialist 
Workers party endorsed Dr. Caidera, 





as did the Republican Integration 
Party, a new middle-class group 
which appeared after the January 
revolution. 

The campaign took the 
nominees to all parts of the country. 
While they behaved like gentlemen 
personally, their partisans clashed 
both verbally and in a few instances 
physically. The election itself was 
quiet and honest, though there was 
some rioting in the days following 
the poll. Those favoring a return to 
military rule and the Communists 
may have had a hand in this rioting. 

Betancourt’s immediate job as the 
winner is to take office. There is some 
fear that the military leaders may 
try to prevent his inauguration, but 
I do not think that any such attempt 
will succeed. 

Once in office, Betancourt will un- 
doubtedly adapt the program of his 
earlier regime to present conditions 
in the country. It is widely predicted 
that he will seek once again to re- 
negotiate the oil concessions, to get a 
higher percentage of the profit for 
the Government. Furthermore, the 
Democratic Action Administration 
will probably take steps to establish 
alongside the foreign companies a 
National Petroleum Corporation, to 
produce, transport, refine and sell 
oil. Betancourt and his party are 
pledged not to nationalize the indus- 
try, however. 

The increased proceeds from the 
oil industry will be used to develop 
a more diversified economy, and to 
raise the income of the general public. 
Plans for an agrarian reform will 
also be pushed, and education and 
health facilities will be greatly ex- 
panded. 

Betancourt will have behind him 
the best disciplined party in the 
country. He also will have the co- 
operation of the great majority of 
civilians, and of those military men 
who are convinced that the time has 
come to turn the government over 
to civilian hands. Thus the fate of 
democratic political life in Venezuela 
depends on the success of the Betan- 
court Administration. 
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Politics and Planning 





in the Soviet Empire—1I 





OFT GOODS 
VS. 


HARD GOODS 


By Fritz Schenk and Richard Lowenthal 





The twists and turns of Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s numerous economic pronouncements have under- 
standably led to much speculation and even confusion 
in the free world. Here we present the first of three 
articles which provide first-hand information on the mo- 
tives for the various shifts in Soviet planning. Fritz 
Schenk, born in 1930 to a German anti-Nazi working- 
class home, joined the East German Planning Commis- 
sion in 1952, the year before Stalin’s death. He soon 
became confidential secretary to its chairman, Bruno 
Leuschner, and regularly took part in conferences of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid (the Soviet bloc 
counterpart to the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation). Concerned less with political ideologies 
than with the effort to make the Communist machine 
work more effectively for the benefit of the people, it 
was inevitable that in 1956-57 he should become involved 
in the wide-spread discussions concerning the basic faults 
of the centralist planning methods of the regime. Ar- 
rested under suspicion of having disclosed “‘state sec- 
rets,”’ Schenk was released for lack of proof but then 
subjected to a Party investigation. He finally escaped 
to the West. His story, as told to our frequent contribu- 
tor Richard Lowenthal, himself an authority on Soviet 
affairs, originally appeared in the London Observer. 





| ae IF Stalin had not suffered a stroke in late Feb- 
ruary or early March 1953, a sharp turn in the 
economic policy of the Soviet bloc would have become 
unavoidable about that time. For the plans which were 
then in force throughout the bloc, and had been since 
1950, were so much in excess of available resources 
that they ran into bottlenecks on all sides, and in the 
general deadlock of the economy the standard of living 
of the subject peoples was being depressed to a dangerous 
degree. 

The excessive plans were due not only to the political 
zeal of Stalin’s subordinates, but, in the beginning at 
least, to genuine miscalculations. The early postwar re- 
construction plans for Russia and satellite Europe, which 
ended in 1949, had been fulfilled beyond expectation. 
War destruction of industrial plants had proved less 
thorough than had been feared; old machinery had 
been found still serviceable and hidden reserves had 
turned up with the end of hostilities; the use of dis- 
mantled “enemy” plants on reparations account and the 
labor of war prisoners had helped in Russia itself; and 
the eagerness of the peoples to be done with destruction 
and misery had done the rest. Communist party leaders 
and planners therefore concluded that the new plans 
should be more ambitious. They failed to take into ac- 
count that the old machinery was by now worn out, 
the hidden reserves exhausted, that reparations had ended 
and the peoples were looking for the fruits of their 
efforts. 

By 1951, shortages of coal and power, iron and steel 
and breakdowns of machinery were occurring every- 
where, while the Western embargoes imposed as a result 
of the Korean War made the attempt to fill the gaps 
by imports costly and hazardous. As the Soviet Govern- 
ment under Stalin insisted that the targets for heavy 
industry must be fulfilled at all costs, the consumer 
goods industries had to take the strain. 

In 1952 the decline in the standard of living was 
obvious throughout the Soviet orbit, yet in order to 
reduce purchasing power in accordance with the shortage 
of goods, labor norms were increased, while the peasants’ 
growing reluctance to deliver their produce was to be 
broken by a speed-up in collectivization. Lack of raw 
materials was taken as a pretext to starve the remaining 
private industrialists, craftsmen and traders out of exis- 
tence. 

In East Germany, this policy, known under the slogan 
of “Building Socialism,” led to the mass flight of farmers. 
technicians and skilled workers to the West. In Russia 
itself, by the winter of 1952-53 there were widespread 
shortages of basic necessities, and even the principal 
cities had stocks for only a few weeks. 

In these circumstances, the planners and economic ad- 
ministrators throughout the Russian Empire saw the 
Slansky trial of November 1952, which cost the lives 
of a number of their Czech colleagues, and the announce- 
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ment about the Moscow “doctors’ plot” the following 
January as symptoms of the search for scapegoats. Few 
of them could have helped wondering at the time whether 
they would be the next victims—and some of the top 
officials in charge of distribution in East Germany were 
actually arrested. 

The decision to go into reverse gear and give some 
immediate relief to the peoples must have been taken 
by Stalin’s successors as early as April 1953, within a 
few weeks of his death. By May, at any rate, the East 
German Planning Commission had secret instructions to 
prepare the “New Look”—to stop some of the investment 
projects which lacked a local raw material basis, and to 
increase quickly the output of consumer goods. The Soviet 
Military Administration, which at that time still con- 
trolled the East Germany “government,” transmitted the 
orders, and the head of its economic department, Khomya- 
kov, helped in working out the necessary measures. 

At first the intention was to make the switch quietly 
without a general announcement. Walter Ulbricht, the 
East German Party leader, had powerfully argued that 
an open abandonment of the projects and policies pro- 
claimed only a year before as laying the foundations of 
socialism would dangerously weaken the authority of the 
regime. But neither the stopping of forced collectivization, 
nor the withdrawal of labor from half-finished investment 
projects or the attempt to revive the private initiative 
of craftsmen and retailers was possible without some 
kind of general explanation. 

Early in June 1953, the admission of failure was made 
and the retreat proclaimed both in East Germany and 
in Hungary. When the East German revolt of June 17 
followed within a week, Ulbricht naturally felt that his 
warnings had been justified, and his stature within the 
international Communist leadership was ultimately in- 
creased rather than diminished by these events. 





MALENKOV, ULBRICHT AND 
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KHRUSHCHEV: AFTER THE ‘NEW LOOK’ A RETURN TO PARTY PRIMACY 


Yet at the same time the East German revolt con- 
firmed the estimate of the Russian leaders that a danger 
point had been reached and that a retreat from Stalin’s 
targets and some relief for the suffering peoples were 
necessary. East Germany, formerly ruthlessly pillaged 
on reparations account, was granted emergency supplies. 
More important, by August the “New Look” policy was 
proclaimed by Georgi Malenkov for the Soviet Union 
itself, and the Soviet Government was committed to 
major concessions to its peasants and an immediate in- 
crease in consumer goods supplies. Naturally, the new 
policy was widely welcomed by the suffering peoples; 
yet it had all the weaknesses of an improvisation, im- 
posed under pressure of events and without either eco- 
nomic or ideological preparation. 

On one side, while some short-term relief could be 
given to the peoples by throwing in foreign exchange 
reserves and emergency stocks, these reserves were se- 
verely limited even in the Soviet Union itself, and any 
more lasting improvement was bound to iake time. In the 
view of the planning experts, it was all right to reduce 
the unproductive expenditure for the swollen armies and 
investments in the armament industries proper, and to 
slow down or even reverse the forced collectivization of 
agriculture and the destruction of small-scale private in- 
dustry and trade in the satellite countries. 

Yet the experts were appalled at orders to stop or 
reduce investment in the production of the very raw 
materials whose supply formed the principal bottleneck 
throughout the bloc, and at the political leaders’ expecta- 
tion that a lasting increase in consumption could be 
brought about by withdrawing scarce labor, materials 
and foreign exchange from half-finished investment 
projects and switching them to the consumer goods in- 
dustries. True, many of the steel plants under construc- 
tion, like Stalinstadt in East Germany, Sztalinvaros in 








Hungary and the Huko works in Slovakia, were located 
so far from the needed coal and ore deposits that their 
production was bound to be wasteful in the extreme; 
but to cut them down without providing for alternative 
sources of future supply simply meant to organize the 
bottlenecks of tomorrow. 

In many cases, moreover, the sudden interruption of 
work on current projects could result only in costly 
damage to unfinished buildings (“investment ruins” as 
they came to be called) or defaulting on valuable export 
contracts. One of the top planners in East Germany ex- 
pressed the feelings of his colleagues throughout the bloc 
in saying that “you cannot re-jig the whole economy 
overnight as if it were a sausage factory.” 

In short, the planners argued that it was impossible 
to increase the supply of consumer goods substantially 
before there was a much broader basis in agriculture and 
the output of basic raw materials. In the meantime the 
demagogic wage and price concessions made by the 
governments to the workers and peasants could only 
preduce inflationary pressures and thus aggravate the 
existing shortages and confusion. 

On the other hand, the Party bureaucrats, reared on 
Stalin’s doctrine that absolute priority for heavy indus- 
try and ruthless collectivization of agriculture were the 
hallmarks of “socialist construction,” resented the new 
policy as a retreat in the face of the class enemy; yet 
no ideological effort was made to “destalinize” their 
brains. The impression, registered by many Western 
observers at the time, that Malenkov was relying on the 
State administration rather than on the Party in in- 
augurating his “New Look’ is perfectly correct. In the 
East German case, too, all the correspondence with the 
Soviet authorities on the implementation of new meas- 
ures was carried out from Government to Government 
and not through Party channels. 

The Communist parties, both in Russia and the satel- 
lites, were largely left without ideological guidance during 
this period, and felt deprived of initiative. Naturally, the 
Party officials at all levels, from the leadership right down 
to the secretaries in each factory, tended to obstruct the 
new policy, which offended their inbred prejudices. The 
picture drawn in Imre Nagy’s account of this period. of 
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RED LETTER DAY 


“Pravda” is planning to provide more space than -hitherto 
for letters to the editor—News item. 


More space now for the irate letter 
That blasts the Kremlin. Yes, 

By persons who, let’s hope, know better 
Than give their true address. 


—Richard Armour 





a government trying to implement a new policy and of 
the Party machine sabotaging it, is just as true of East 
Germany and Russia itself as of Hungary. 

Yet the equally widespread Western assumption that 
Malenkov represented the “practical economists” as 
against the “Party politicians” is not correct, at least not 
with regard to the attitude of the economic planners on 
this particular issue. On the contrary, the planners’ 
practical opposition to what they regarded as the politi- 
cal demagogy of the “New Look” drove them increasingly 
into alliance with the Party bureaucrats’ doctrinaire 
opposition. 

It was Nikita Khrushchev who gradually came forward, 
from about the middle of 1954, as the spokesman of 
that alliance and the initiator of an alternative policy. 
As First Secretary of the Soviet Communist party, he 
had worked steadily for the restoration of its primacy; 
but he had also come to the conclusion that to make the 
Party resume an active and leading role in the new 
conditions, a more open and explicit break with certain 
Stalinist traditions would have to be carried out. Deter- 
mined to base the unity of the Soviet bloc to a larger 
extent than hitherto on Party ties, he began to press for 
a gradual replacement of the Soviet ambassadors to the 
satellite states by men who had received their training 
not in the Foreign Ministry, but in the Party machine. 
Finally, he formed an alliance with the Soviet planners 
to liquidate the “New Look” in economic policy. But 
while the public argument was conducted largely in terms 
of the dogmatic reassertion of the “primacy of heavy 
industry,” the more serious internal argument was that 
a broadening of the agricultural and raw material base 
must precede any rise in the standard of living that was 
to be more than temporary. 

It was as part of this new Khrushchevian initiative that 
internal preparations for a new co-ordination of re- 
sources within the Soviet bloc were started in the summer 
of 1954. After a preliminary correspondence, a new kind 
of “Soviet advisers” made their appearance in the 
planning commissions and key industries of all the satel- 
lites in August 1954. They were not executives entitled 
to give orders, but “backroom boys” from Maxim 
Saburov’s Gosplan, charged with making an exhaustive 
study of the production capacities of each country in 
preparation for the second postwar Five Year Plan— 
the first plan that was to be drawn up on the basis of 
“integration.” : 

When that happened, Malenkov was still head of the 
Soviet Government, and all current economic policies 
had still to be cleared with him. But the dispatch of 
the new planning advisers was not arranged and the new 
idea governing their work not conveyed by the Govern- 
ment. It was agreed directly between the Party secre- 
taries of the satellite states and Khrushchev—a new 
departure in political form as well as economic content. 
(To be continued next week.) 
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HAVE LONG CHERISHED the idea 
] of doing a piece on the ecolog 
of Joseph Wood Krutch, with side 
glances at the American St. Francis 
who has been his guide through a 
career of distinguished authorship. 
When his book, Grand Canyon 
(Sloane. 276pp. $5.00.), arrived, I 
said to myself: “This is my chance; 
no man can write a volume about a 
big hole in the ground that will de- 
serve attention for the entire length 
of my column.” So I just naturally 
thought I would use the wonders of 
Krutch’s career in substitution for 
the soon-to-be-exhausted delights of 
the mile-deep, ten-mile-wide canyon. 

But this ecological study must be 
postponed. This book deserves much 
more attention than I can give it 
in my small space. I hate fellows who 
go gaping about the world exclaiming 
that Niagara Falls or the Grand 
Canyon are wonderful. Krutch does 
no gaping and no gasping. What he 
does to that big hole is pretty close 
to magic. He neither rants nor raves, 
he just quietly explains. 

Incidentally, he gives himself a 
new degree, “amateur of things in 
general.” Had I written my column 
about him, I would have stressed the 
variety of sciences and arts from 
which Krutch has drawn sustenance. 
He has not only exploited all latitudes 
and longitudes, all climates, tempera- 
tures and elevations. He has moved 
in on astronomy, biology, geology, 
physics, anthropology, religion, his- 
tory, music and so on and on. He 
explains the Grand Canyon by utiliz- 
ing all of his arts and learnings. 

His mule-back journey down into 
the breath-taking abyss gives the 
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By William E. Bohn 


Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Thoreau and Co. 


reader a feeling that he is covering 
the world—including the tiny post- 
script devoted to the creature known 
as man. The wild and rugged Arizona 
wilderness comes out of this book 
enriched and beautified by having 
been made the source of knowledge 
and understanding. The Canyon is 
deeper, the shadows are darker, the 
great, piled-up strata are more solid 
and colorful, everything is livelier 
and lovelier because we are seeing 
it through Krutch’s imagination. 

I should record, however, that 
there were moments when I was in- 
clined to turn against both Krutch 
and the idolized pencil-maker of Con- 
cord, who has led him through so 
much of his authorship. Within 
pretty definite limits, I will go along 
both with Krutch and with Henry 
David Thoreau. The world of Na- 
ture is infinitely helpful and health- 
giving. Our crowding populations 
have destroyed much that was beauti- 
ful and valuable. Krutch’s account 
of destruction in this book is hor- 
rifying: “More than a _ hundred 
species and subspecies of mammals 
are known to have disappeared from 
the face of the earth since the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. Along 
with them have gone perhaps as many 
birds and an unknown number of 
humbler creatures. How many plants 
have suffered extinction has not, so 
far as I am aware, been guessed at.” 

Some plants and animals we can 
very well do without—mosquitoes 
and poison ivy, for example. And it 
should be remembered as part of the 
equation that countless plants and 
animals have been preserved and 
spread over the world as population 


has gained on _ wilderness. But 
Krutch’s main point will w.thstand 
any honest analysis. We have 
destroyed much and it is only lately 
that we have set our minds to pre- 
serving and developing. 

But there is, in both Thoreau and 
Krutch. an attitude toward human 
beings which I find unpleasant and 
dangerous. Both of them are afraid 
of people. Our versatile amateur of 
things in general gives himself away 
in his discussion of the crowds in our 
national parks. There are, he ex- 
plains, three sorts of nature spots, 
“the wilderness area, the protected 
nature reserve and the recreation re- 
sort.” The first is for the small 
minority, the second for a larger 
group of the partially civilized, the 
third for the poor, dumb dopes who 
have never been taught to take care 
of things. Our author views with 
dread the onward tramp of this mob. 

The hundreds of thousands the 
author saw in the national parks were 
there because they were hungry and 
thirsty for the healing that only the 
wilderness can give. It is inevitable 
that they should tramp down some 
dainty plants and endanger the lives 
of some tiny animals. But when I 
have visited these parks I have been 
impressed by the awe with which 
the myriads of common people have 
viewed the wonders of nature and 
by the real interest with which they 
have listened to talks on scientific 
topics provided for them. 

The millions of people who sud- 
denly have automobiles and the 
yearning for the woods do create a 
problem, but we cannot solve it by 
being afraid of them. We need more 
parks, more guards, guides, scientists 
and greater provision for the com- 
fort of more people. Congress has 
not created the national parks for 
the delight of the elite. When I think 
of these things I always recall a 
freckle-faced boy who shouted to me 
as we ended a tour at Mesa Verde: 
“I have learned more today than I 
ever learned in a day at school.” 
That boy is worth a good many small 
animals. 
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The Italian Decade 


and the New Vienna 


By T. R. Fyvel 


ILAN IN MOURNING: The nylon 
Mi rinsed the previous night 
and hung to dry over the hotel-room 
basin has become not only the badge 
of rapid air travel but the traveler’s 
symbol of personal continuity. The 
previous evening I had still been in 
St. Germain de Prés. Now in the 
morning sunshine I looked from my 
hotel window at the brashly colored 
new skyscrapers of Milan, round 
which pulsated the noisy life of this 
fast-growing Italian city. 

With its concentric layout round 
Dome, Scala and Castle, Milan really 
does seem to pulsate. About six in 
the evening half of the city’s popula- 
tion seems carried in a torrent to- 
ward the squares, arcades, chocolate 
shops, espresso and super-espresso 
bars in the old city center—to drink 
cofiee or those colored Italian apéri- 
tifs which seem hardly alcoholic, to 
meet, to display themselves, to chat- 
ter. Around eight o’clock all is sud- 
denly quiet; the echoing streets are 
deserted: everybody is at home, eat- 
ing. An hour or so later the trickle 
of cars and pedestrians suddenly 
quickens again and before long the 
night life of Milan is again flowing 
in full spate. 

The evening I arrived, Pope Pius 
died. Milan went into official mourn- 
ing. Theaters, motion picture houses, 
and most of television and radio 





T. R. Fyvel recently spent more than 
a month traveling on the Continent. 
This is his final report; his first 
two articles appeared in the issues 
of December 22 and December 29. 








were shut down. For days the news- 
papers carried almost nothing but 
Vatican news. The busy Milanese, it 
seemed to me, flowed in the same 
undiminished tempo into their cafés 
and bars and out again. A_ last 
glimpse of the city on departing 
showed me the portals of the gray 
Dome draped in deep black while a 
queue of devout mourners filed in. 
But aloagside the queue, newspaper 
vendors were shouting themselves 
hoarse, publicizing their extra-edition 
headlines: “American Rocket on the 
Way to the Moon.” 


7. ITALIAN DECADE: While in 
total industrial output Italy ma; 
still be well behind Britain, it has 
been realized how 
steadily the buoyant industries of 
the Italian North have been narrow- 
ing the gap during the last ten years 
or so. During this time Italy, un- 
like Britain and France, has been in 
the happy 
political history, or scarcely any. An 
Italian friend, an 
Anglophile, told me that whatever 
they might claim in public, in their 
hearts few realistic Italians hankered 
for any return to a quasi-big power 
past. 

The amputation of Italy’s colonies 
with defeat in war (or was it de- 
feat?) might have been mourned as 
a blow in 1945, yet through this very 
loss the Italians now saw themselves 
promoted in the all-important Afro- 
Asian eyes to the front rank of those 
enlightened Europeans who under- 
stand the spirit of the age. Un- 


insufficiently 


position of having no 


economist and 










hampered by conflicts like those of 
Britain in the Middle East and 
France in Algeria, Italian enterpre- 
neurs have been introducing and 
pushing forward their trade in Asia 
and Africa at a rate which has sur- 
prised even themselves. So why 
change from the delights of non- 
involvement, no politics. no history, 
since this has suddenly also become 
the correct Western attitude for the 
second half of the 20th century? 

One piece of news I brought from 
London amused my friend greatly. 
“To be frank, while we have our ad- 
mirers in England, we also knew 
that the British working classes liked 
to have their jokes about us. But 
now you tell me that English work- 
ing-class youths, the Teddy Boys, 
have adopted Italian dress, that 
shops catering to them carry the 
inscription ‘Italian style’ and that 
these youths form bands and even 
carry stilettos—this seems hardly be- 
lievable!” 

Seriously, I thought, the astonish- 
ing impact of Italian style on inter- 
national culture is a striking aspect 
of Italy’s current non-big-power era. 
The Italians have certainly taken to 
that “Americanization” of life which 
weighs down so heavily on central 
Europe and has transformed it with 
playful ease. Take motorization: with 
their darting little Fiats and motor 
scooters the Italians turned it into 
a new delight and it is an Italian 
designer like Pinin Farina who is 
today both the British 
businessman’s Austin and the Ameri- 
can businessman’s Cadillac. It is 
said that Italian designs have even 
invaded the vast U.S. typewriter in- 
dustry. 

In the field of movies, take the de- 
cisive Italian part in ending the 
domination of Hollywood. Having 
first taught Hollywood all it needed 
to know about social realism, the 
postwar Italian film industry has next 
proceeded to outdo it even in glamour 
and fabulous movie queens. In litera- 
ture, the writings of Ignazio Silone, 
Alberto Moravia and Carlo Levi have 


struck a distinct new note. In popular 


“styling” 
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culture, the espresso bar has already 
made inroads into the territories of 
the Viennese café and the English 
pub. Young men all over Europe are 
taking to Italian-style shirts, shoes 
and haircuts. While this may or may 
not be the American century, in Eu- 
rope this seems certainly the Italian 
decade—and we could decidedly 
have done worse. 


IENNA WITHOUT PAST: In _ the 

Austrian newspapers, whose re- 
duced format and editorialized news 
pages did little to recall the days when 
Vienna ouce boasted the best-known 
journalists of the Continent, the brief 
wonder of the American moon-rocket 
sounded muted, almost like a feuille- 
ton. In Vienna, since the departure 
of the Russians and the proclamation 
of Austrian neutrality, one can im- 
agine perhaps more easily than else- 
where that the whole of Europe this 
side of the Iron Curtain may be en- 
tering upon a long period of material 
advance without much history or 
politics, as in the decade that followed 
1948. 

What matter that the Iron Curtain 
is only 20 miles away? After ail re- 
cent shocks and convulsions, Austria 
in 1958 is more prosperous than 
ever before and at the same time it 
seems somehow cut off from previous 
history. Set against the traffic-choked 
new Vienna which has been rebuilt 
partly with American aid, the Haps- 
burg décor of Hofburg and Helden- 
platz seems already more remote in 
time than the Napoleonic pomp in 
present-day Paris. Even the mood of 
the closer past is hard to recapture. 
After all, Austria was between the 
wars a seething intellectual caldron 
of all Europe’s conflicts. 

I can still, myself, recall the heart- 
break of the February days of 1934 
when the Socialist workers of Vienna. 
defending their apartment blocks 
against the troops of a clerical gov- 
ernment, were defeated and crushed 
and their leaders executed. Today the 
municipality of Vienna is again un- 
der Socialist control, but under the 
present unchanging Austrian two- 
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party coalition this means little more 
than the British Labor party majority 
on the London City Council. The 
apartments in the Karl Marx Hof, 
once a model of Socialist housing, 
whose architecture now looks a little 
dated, are again occupied by trade 
unionists and trade-union and party 
functionaries. The green spaces 
around the buildings already have 
the quiet look of old gardens. To the 
remarkably well-dressed youngsters 
to be seen everywhere, the events of 
1934 are already dry bones of history 
—before their time and that of 
Marlon Brando and jet aircraft. 
Some echoes of the old Viennese 
satirical tradition can be heard in the 


cabarets. A prominent joke in the 


show at the Simpli is that the Aus- 
trians, having become permanent 
neutrals, must now learn how to be 
Swiss: how, for instance, to hold a 
nuclear disarmament conference— 
for if this can be done in Geneva, 
why not in Vienna, too? One scene 
therefore shows an Austrian head- 
waiter being instructed in this art 
by his Swiss colleague. The first in- 
struction of the Swiss is: “Now don’t 
be so servile, don’t go running to the 
Russians every time they whistle.” 
“That’s all right for you Swiss— 
you live in an Alpine fortress.” 
“But you Austrians also have 


plenty of Alps.” 
“Yes—but on the wrong frontier!” 
I found more biting wit at the 





Marietta Bar Cabaret, whose star 
artist, Helmut Qualtinger, is a satirist 
of astonishing versatility. Indeed, 
with his base in London, Paris or 
New York rather than Vienna, I 
could well imagine him a world fig- 
ure. Qualtinger also looks back on 
a stormy past. In 1945 there was an 
account to be settled with the Nazis, 
while during the Russian occupation 
he specialized in bold risks. A story 
goes that on one occasion he dressed 
in the uniform of a Russian major 
to collect money due him from a 
theater manager, which the man paid 
with shaking knees. 

I asked Qualtinger whether the 
present peaceful Austrian scene lacked 
targets for his sharp satire. Not alto- 
gether, he thought. There was always 
some local scandal under Austria’s 
static two-party rule; there was Vi- 
enna’s frantic new parking problem, 
pretentiousness at the Salzburg Fes- 
tival, or the behavior of Austria’s 
very obtrusive Teddy Boys, the 
Halbstarken. These were, of course, 
not the same targets for political sa- 
tire as in the stirring old days, 
Qualtinger admittec, but then what 
could one do about this? Having 
said this, he had to go; he was due 
at a television rehearsal. But he left 
me pondering about the whole future 
of satire in an age in which there 
might be some subjects to be satirical 
about but really nothing to be sa- 
tirical against! 


SOVIET TROOPS IN VIENNA: SINCE THEIR DEPARTURE, LITTLE HISTORY 
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The Lesson of Pasternak 


By Ignazio Silone 


HE GREAT STORM around Boris Pasternak has now 
iting Now we can put into perspective some of 
the things revealed by it. 

What, above all, is the true significance of the pro- 
tests that have been voiced in all parts of the world 
against the grave threats and persecution to which 
Pasternak has been subjected in Russia? These protests, 
in my view, constitute the most fitting reply to the 
abject rationalizations which the poet himself was forced 
to submit in rejecting the Nobel Prize for Literature. 
The first reason given by Pasternak for his rejection 
referred, as we know, to the particular psychology of 
the national society to which he belongs and which, 
realistically, he must take into account. But the intense 
emotion and the rising storm of protest engendered 
throughout the civilized world by this episode demon- 
strate that there exists, at least potentially, a society 
larger than the national society to which Pasternak, as 
a man and as a consummate artist, fully belongs. 

All of us knew, in discussing the Pasternak affair, 
that we were not arbitrarily interfering in the internal 
affairs of a foreign country. Pasternak is our colleague: 
he belongs to us as much as to the Russians; he is part 
of what Goethe called Weltliteratur. The boundary-less 
society of artists and free men felt outraged and wounded 
by the ignoble behavior of the Soviet cultural bureauc- 
racy. We had the right and the duty to intervene. Pas- 
ternak unexpectedly gave a name and a face to the 
cause of the freedom of art. With him our dignity and 
our honor as writers were at stake. Now the simple fact 
that a novel has been the center of the world’s attention 
for a couple of weeks must impress upon us the im- 
portance which true art can still assume in the life of 
the people. 

After Budapest, after Warsaw, we now have Doctor 
Zhivago. Anyone who, in the future, speaks of the role 
of the intellectuals in our time will not be able to ignore 
these fundamental events. In this sense, the Pasternak 
case has served as a touchstone which no Western 
literary circles can refuse to recognize. The cowardice, 
the ambiguity, the subtle distinctions, the hypocritical 
evasions of “equi-distance” (“on the one hand, it is 
true that Soviet bureaucracy . . . but on the other hand, 
it is undeniable that Western political speculation . . .”) 
have again laid bare the malaise which still afflicts many 
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Western writers when they are confronted with the 
need to assume a responsibility that endangers their 
tranquility. This is a lesson to keep in mind. 

The Pasternak case has also enabled us to see more 
clearly the present status of cultural life in the Soviet 
Empire. We already knew that the “thaw” was a short- 
lived one. We knew that the cultural institutions, the 
publishing houses, the writers and artists associations, 
the editorial offices of the reviews remained unchanged, 
with the same directors who had been placed there by 
Zhdanov. But we never could have predicted that the 
insolence of these gentlemen could take this form, 
which, to us, appears mad. To be sure, even now we are 
not in favor of a rupture of cultural relations with 
Russia; we remain, now as always, partisans of a free 
circulation of men and ideas. But we shall not easily 
forget the names of the Soviet men of letters who pro- 
moted the shameful campaign against Pasternak -and 
who led the Moscow Writers Union to request that the 
Government deprive Pasternak of the right to work and 
live in Russia. We must wait for one of these gentlemen 
to appear at some international conference in Venice, 
Rome, Zurich, or Paris, to ask him to account for his — 
ignominy. Of course, shameful attitudes have been taken 
by other writers, recently and in the distant past. But 
the literary history of no country knows a more de- 
grading spectacle than that of an assembly of 800 
writers condemning a novel without having read it. 
Not even the Spanish Inquisition, in its darkest period, 
descended to such depths of violence and stupidity. 

It would seem that certain Russian writers, including 
some famous ones, did not join in the general outcry 
against Pasternak. We must hope that more will be 
known about this, and soon. But the question that arises 
is this: Taking into account the conformism of the 
Writers Union, is it conceivable that it could have been 
convened, and that it could have taken these mad 
decisions, without an explicit order from the supreme 
political authorities? No, this is unthinkable. How, 
therefore, can we explain the fact that these decisions 
were not implemented? The apparent repentance, it 
appears to me, was dictated by the information which had 
in the meantime been received by Khrushchev on the 
internal and international repercussions of the scandal. 
He must have noticed that the Zhdanovists of the Soviet 
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culture apparatus had forced his hand, and he offered 
Pasternak the possibility of an accommodation. 
Pasternak’s letter to Khrushchev was rather disap- 
pointing to many admirers of Doctor Zhivago. But who 
can judge? We must exercise our imagination to conjure 
up the lynch atmosphere to which Pasternak was exposed 
during a period of some ten days. To be sure, it is an 
embarrassing letter. Fully five times, despite the brevity 
of the letter, Pasternak repeats that his statement was 
written freely, without violence, without blackmail, with- 
out suggestions from others. “I have not been subjected 
to threats or to constraint,” we read .. . “Nothing can 
force me to act against my conscience. .. .” “I have 
given up the prize without constraint by anyone.” And 
so on. Would this not seem too much for a free man 
in an atmosphere of serenity? The letter is based upon 
a glorification of Pasternak’s native soil which ominously 
recalls the notorious sentiment of Blut und Boden, in 
sharp contrast with the internationalist tradition of the 
founders of Russian Communism almost all of whom 
knew exile, and with the work of Pasternak himself. 


Nobody leaves his own country with a light heart, but 
if need be, one can in fact emigrate. Before being 
Italian, German, Russian, one is a man. 

Finally, the references in Pasternak’s letter to the 
circumstances through which Doctor Zhivago came to 
be published are not truthful. And the publisher, Feltri- 
nelli, has done well to refrain from setting the rec- 
ord straight—for how, after all, can one engage in 
polemics with a prisoner? But we may be permitted, 
through an association of ideas, to recall an episode 
from the period of the great Stalinist trials: A defendant, 
forced to confess that he had met Trotsky’s son in a 
Copenhagen hotel, gave a fictitious name—so that from 
the falseness of this detail, the falseness of the entire 
testimony could be deduced abroad. 

Alas, in these days, Pasternak was so deafened by the 
hysterical shrieking of the Moscow writers that he failed 
to preceive that, because of the alert sounded by inter- 
national opinion, he was stronger than his adversaries. 
But Doctor Zhivago will survive all polemics; this is the 
revenge of which no dictatorship can deprive the poet. 





The One, the Few and the Many 


The Evolution of Political Thought. 
By C. Northcote Parkinson. 
Houghton Mifflin. 327 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Edwin Fogelman 
Department of government, University 
of Oklahoma; Rockefeller fellow 





To PARAPHRASE the famous apho- 
rism: The more things change the 
more they repeat themselves. This is 
the first disenchanting lesson taught 
by Professor Parkinson. Forms of 
government, he finds, undergo a con- 
tinuing cyclical development, in 
which governments of the one, the 
few, and the many succeed each 
other in predictable sequence. The 
cycle occurs deterministically; each 
form of government unavoidably 
creates the conditions out of which 
arises its successor. 

The cyclical theory is at least as 
old as Herodotus, and although its 
antiquity is certainly nothing against 
it, we may still wonder whether the 
traditional classification into govern- 
ments of the one, the few, and the 
many is entirely adequate under the 
conditions of modern life. All modern 
governments make provision for poli- 
tical participation by the masses of 
the people—the fact of general litera- 
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cy alone makes this necessary. At 
the same time, performance of the 
vital managerial and bureaucratic 
functions, which are essential to the 
operation of modern society and 
government, necessarily devolves into 
the hands of the qualified “few.” 
while the contributions which cnly 
a personal leader can make have 
never been permanently dispensable, 
as the career of President Eisenhower 
again reminds us. 

Every modern political system is, 
therefore, simultaneously a govern- 
ment of the one, the few, and the 
many. Certainly, 20th-century totali- 
tarianism does not fit readily into 
any of the traditional categories, and 
it is significant that totalitarianism 
as a type of political system is not 
even mentioned by Parkinson. 

In part, Parkinson’s uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the traditional classifica- 
tion is rooted in his failure to analyze 
the “way of life” of modern society 


—a task which he performs at some 
length with respect to primitive so- 
cieties. Thus, no understanding of 
modern political systems can possibly 
disregard the comprehensive and 
continuing effects of industrialism— 
which are connected in a number of 
important ways with the emergence 
of totalitarianism—but the impact of 
industrialism on the problems of 
government receives no _ attention 
here. 

Parkinson’s second main theme is 
equally straightforward. Political 
theories, he maintains, are merely 
a “rational explanation” after the 
facts. Actually, it would simplify 
matters considerably if this were in- 
deed the case. The great modern ef- 
fort devoted to the sociology of ideas 
has certainly shown that the role of 
theories is often more limited and 
less independent than is sometimes 
claimed, but it suggests also that the 
inter-relationship between theories 

















and events cannot be explained by 
the simple notion of rationalization. 
No doubt in certain circumstances 
theories do serve more or less as 
rationalization, but in other cases 
ideas play. a rather different role. 
Witnesses to the acts committed 
during the 20th century in the name 
of diverse ideologies need no re- 
minder that events and theories are 
intertwined. 

Perhaps the root of the trouble in 
this book is that Parkinson con- 
ceives the study of political theory 
to be the province of the historian, 
and of a particular kind of historian. 
Parkinson’s picture of the historian 
is, apparently, a man who compiles 
chronologies of events as objectively 
as possible. There is no denying the 
usefulness of chronologies for many 
purposes, and to be worth anything 
chronologies should unquestionably 
be compiled with as little bias as 
possible. But the comprehensive 
theory of history which Parkinson 
ofiers us cannot be sustained by a 
rather arbitrary listing of events. 

Part of the originality of Parkin- 
son’s work is that he draws his evi- 
dence not only from Western history 
but from the history of virtually 
every part of the world and every 
period. This highly commendable ef- 
fort to escape the parochialism which 
usually characterizes the study of 
political theory involves, however, 
important difficulties, even while it 
opens valuable new opportunities. 

Parkinson avoids the problems 
implicit in his ambitious undertaking 
by skipping, at convenient moments, 
from place to place around the globe 
and through history to gather the 
evidence he needs. In the end, his 
explanation of the nature of historical 
development seem to reduce to a 
thinly disguised environmentalism. 
(Unavoidably, each reader will find 


particular interpretations open to 


question. One is only perplexed, 
however, when the author quotes the 
Webbs in order to establish that Com- 
munist Russia is a “theocracy,” and 
then adds that, on the basis of events 
before the Second World War, “we 
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have little reason for concluding that 
he [Stalin] was a dictator.’’) 

If Parkinson’s historical interpreta- 
tions are somewhat unsatisfying, his 
toray into political theory proper is 
even less convincing. The job of the 
political theorist, he insists, is to free 
himself from useless presuppositions, 
such as the notion that government 
is instituted to secure to men their 
natural rights, and to concentrate in- 
stead on collecting “the facts.” “The 
facts,” he says, “are needed before 
the theory,” and the facts he recom- 
mends that we collect are as diverse 
and miscellaneous an assemblage as 
one could imagine. No doubt all these 
facts—everything from the results 
of intelligence tests to the number of 
garbage collectors employed by a 
given city-—might be worth know- 
ing, but in the absence of any 
theoretical interest it is hard to think 
why. One is reminded of the student 
who affirms that “the facts speak 


for themselves,” and can only be 
asked, “Well, then, what do they 
say?” 
Actually, of 
does slip in a presupposition, al- 
though he doesn’t like to acknowledge 
it as such. He supposes that durability 
and efficiency are the proper stand- 
ards by which political systems 
should be judged. Perhaps he is 
right, but before he can convince 
use he will have to contend with the 
banished philosophers. What Parkin- 
son should be arguing for is not the 
elimination of political philosophy, 
but a more careful distinction be- 
tween philosophy and social theory. 
The villain in this book is the 
idea that there is some one perfect 
form of government, which Parkin- 
son condemns as pre-Darwinian. The 
point is well taken. At the same time, 
however, Parkinson’s own conviction 
that we should dispense with political 
philosophy is certainly pre-Hitlerian. 


course, Parkinson 





Our Men in Sarkhan 


The Ugly American. 


By William J. Lederer and Eugene Burdick. 


Norton. 275 pp. $3.75. 


THE FICTIONAL Kingdom of Sark- 
han has been given a set of ailments 
by now classic for most of the under- 
developed countries in the world— 
a large, impoverished peasantry; a 
weak, excitable government; and a 
well-organized Communist party. But, 
in addition, Sarkhan suffers from one 
complaint not so commonly identi- 
fied: the Americans who are stationed 
there. These, for the most part, are 
such obnoxious bunglers that Soviet 
penetration of the country is likely 
to be facilitated rather than impeded 
by their presence. 

At least, that is the burden of the 
otherwise unconnected stories in The 
Ugly American, whose two authors— 
one a Navy captain, the other a politi- 
cal scientist—have made quite a spe- 
cialty of Southeast Asia, where Sark- 
han is situated. In a “factual epi- 
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logue” they are at pains to insist that 
their Americans have real counter- 
parts throughout the area and that, 
consequently. a drastic overhauling 
of our overseas recruitment proced- 
ures is required. “We do not need,” 
the theme is stated, “the horde of 
1,500,000 Americans—mostly 
teurs—who are now working over- 
seas. What we need is a small force 
of well-trained, hard-working and 
dedicated professionals.” Unfortun- 
ately, this reviewer found himself 
as much disturbed by the authors’ 
“professionals.” a few of whom do 
turn up as by the 
“horde,” who, besides, seem drawn 
from the protest literature of the 
°20s, whatever the basis in fact. 
Among the latter, the most blatant 
example is perhaps that of Joe Bing, 
the last Ambassador to be appointed 
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to Sarkhan. Bing’s international-rela- 
tions expertise consists mainly of such 
oddments as “the price of alligator 
shoes in Brazil, the cost of Scotch in 
Japan, and the availability of servants 
in Viet Nam.” While this Main Street 
derivative is regarded as an outgoing, 
lovable type among his colleagues in 
Washington, he is not likely to cast a 
glow among the Sarkhanese. It is his 
credo that “you have to work among 
foreigners, but we don’t expect you to 
love ’em just because you have to 
work among them.” 

To be included in this company 
are: “Lucky Lou” Sears, the first 
Ambassador to Sarkhan, under whose 
fumbling aegis the Russians assume 
credit for a shipment of American 
wheat; Marie MacIntosh, a servant- 
swaddled Embassy clerk, who makes 
the happy discovery that a hardship 
post and gracious living are almost 
synonymous terms; and George Swift, 
Charge d’Affaires, whose protocol 
blunder loses us a chance to commit 
the Sarkhanese against the Soviet 
Union. And so on. 

The point about this grisly proces- 
sion is that its members, presumed 
harmless as long as they remain State- 
side, are public menaces abroad. The 
point is too readily conceded. One is 
left uncaring whether the Communists 
gobble up Sarkhan or not, just as long 
as someone gets to Bing. This, to re- 
peat, is unfortunate, for broad as they 
are the targets chosen are valid ones 
and the anger expanded in hitting 
them seems sincere. 

Linguistic and other informational 
deficiencies, nabob-like indulgences 
and racial snobbery are elements un- 
doubtedly present in our culture, and 
unavoidably get shipped overseas by 
the Government. But, having devas- 
tated this complex, the authors might 
then themselves have avoided export- 
ing other aspects that, while less 
egregious, are also harmful to an 
effective posture abroad. The refer- 
ence here is to the compound of hero- 
worship, wishful thinking and moral 
simplism that has gone into the 
making of the “good” Americans. 
Quite properly, to begin with, 
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these tackle the Sarkhanese language 
the first day off the boat, generally 
avoid the “nice, respectable, rich 
people” in the cities, and spend a good 
deal of their time out in the “boon- 
docks,” among the villagers. But con- 
sider them now at closer range. 

Gilbert MacWhite, the one able 
Ambassador to Sarkhan, is as blatant 
in his way as Bing. At age 42, he has 
served as Deputy Chief of Mission in 
two cities, and as Consul General in 
four, having, during a _ previous 
career, at an age not disclosed, 
amassed a fortune in business. He is 
“a recognized expert on Soviet 
theory,” including the Titoist and 
Maoist versions, has a decided flair 
for military tactics and is a good 
enough linguist to learn Sarkhanese 
in 15 weeks. After six months in Sark- 
han, this Hopalong Cassidy of the 
foreign service has “an absolutely 
flawless plan for gettirg [the Com- 
munists! cut cf the country.” We are 
never told what the plan is, but in any 
event it would be of no present use 
to the State Department, as the Soviet 
Union already knows about it. Two 
of MacWhite’s servants turn out to be 
Communist spies. (Unpleasant, rather 
than merely fatuovs, is the vein of 
betrayal that runs through several 
of the stories.) 

Constructed along the same pro- 
digal lines is Solomon Asch, who 
heads a U.S. delegation to an all-Asia 
armament conference. A_ life-long 
union negotiator — unaccountably, 
without experience in either diplom- 
acy or armaments—his skill at the 
round-table is such that the Indian 
Government is almost won over to 
accept an offer of U.S. thermonuclear 
weapons. “How are these to be 
used?” the question is asked by the 
Asians. “That is your problem, not 
ours,” answers Asch. Then, like dis- 
tracted children, the Indian and other 
delegates become so annoyed with a 
security-sensitive member of the U.S. 
staff that the H-bombs are finally 
rejected. 

More fortunate is Colonel Edwin 
F. Hillandale, who is known through- 
out the area as the “Ragtime Kid.” 


With his harmonica, a_ pleasing 
manner, and a few droll stories about 
Americans not being so rich actually 
as most people think, he enraptures a 
province despaired of as lost to the 
Communists. On election day, the 
vote is 95 per cent in favor of the 
pro-American candidate. 

Aside from this disposition to 
mythologize the conduct of foreign 
affairs, there is one other factor about 
The Ugly American that requires 
comment. It relates to an omission of 
emphasis that is surprising in view 
of the authors’ experience in Asia. 

In the stories, the Americans who 
are not directly engaged in com- 
batting the Communists are busy de- 
veloping Point-Four-type projects for 
the peasants. The “ugly American” of 
the title (he is homely, really) is an 
engineer who perfects a simple irriga- 
tion pump out of bicycle parts. Un- 
questionably, this form of aid is im- 
portant, and some very genuine pas- 
sages are devoted to it, but U.S. rep- 
resentatives in Asia have their rain 
job cut out for them in the cities and 
towns. There, among conveniently 
swelling populations, the small pro- 
fessional groups, including Army of- 
ficers, are preparing the political 
future. This new leadership is gener- 
ally non-Communist, often the oppo- 
site of “nice, respectable and rich,” 
and nearly always vocal, opinionated 
and politics-centered. It is not the 
villages that transmit the waves of 
neutralism and nationalism now gal- 
vanizing that continent. Where in the 
book is an embodiment of these 
forces? One catches an occasional 
glimpse of what may be a member of 
the middle-class, but nowhere a liter- 
ate dialogue between Sarkhanese and 
American on politics or any other 
intellectual topic. With the exception 
of an enfeebled Prime Minister and 
several other government officials, the 
Sarkhanese, it would appear, are all 
out in the boondocks with the pro- 
fessional Americans. 

For the record, The Ugly American 
is a Book-of-the-Month Club selection 
and was serialized in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 














A Look at U.S. Defense 


The Great Arms Race. 
By Hanson W. Baldwin. 
Praeger. 116 pp. $2.95. 


WHEN THE sovieTs launched their 
first earth satellite in 1957, the world 
suddenly became aware that the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
were engaged in a great arms race. 
Until that time, many people had as- 
sumed that the U.S. would automatic- 
ally maintain its arms lead. The reali- 
zation that the Soviet Union might 
possibly overtake us came as a shock. 
Thus, an independent, authoritative 
assessment of the state of the arms 
race was badly needed. It had to dis- 
tinguish between spectacular but 
ephemeral innovations and_ truly 
revolutionary military developments. 
Hanson Baldwin, chief military cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, 
has now furnished such an analysis. 

Baldwin’s account is so simple and 
readable that many readers will fail 
to realize how voluminous is the in- 
formation upon which it draws. The 
testimony of the service chiefs before 
Congressional committees—a_ source 
too often neglected — has been 
thoroughly combed. Furthermore, the 
book is obviously based on intimate 
and frequent contact on many levels 
with the U.S. armed services. 

The book furnishes the reader with 
many interesting facts and judgments. 
We are told that the long-range bal- 
listic missile is a Soviet first, but that 
probably not very many are opera- 
tionally ready now. The book argues 
that the Russian lead in missiles is 
balanced by American preponderance 
in other weapons, especially aircraft. 
The Soviet production of long-range 
bombers is much less than was ex- 
pected two years ago. 

Baldwin’s sobriety and detachment 
are not to be confused with the 
hedging which too often is the hall- 
mark of the expert who tries to 
establish a good record as a prophet 
by exclaiming: “This weapon may 
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revolutionize warfare but on the other 
hand it may not.” 

In his succinct but brilliant argu- 
ment for the qualities of the missile- 
launching submarine, Baldwin per- 
mits no doubts about his true opinion. 
The submarine, he says, is almost the 
ideal retaliation-deterrence weapon. 
Since a sensible Soviet decision for 
a surprise attack on the U.S. would 
have to assume that our ability to 
retaliate would be destroyed in that 
attack, the mobile, invisible sub- 
marine is a first-class deterrent. Yet 
Baldwin does not claim all the vir- 
tues for this weapon. He is careful to 
point out that in a conventional war 
the missile-firing submarine would 
be of little use. 

Although Baldwin believes that at 
present U.S. ability to deliver nuclear 
weapons is superior, the situation is 
different in regard to ground forces. 
Not only are Soviet ground forces 
still far larger than ours, they are 
also qualitatively superior. And 
American superiority in nuclear 
weapons, he says, is rapidly disap- 
pearing. 

Baldwin does not think in terms of 
an automatic and eternal nuclear 
stalemate. War would become pos- 
sible, he believes, if the Soviets be- 
came convinced that they were strong 
enough to attack the U.S. without 
risk of effective retaliation. But unless 
the U. S. “runs scared,” Baldwin is 
reasonably confident that we can win 
the arms race. But improvements are 
needed in the defense establishment. 

Baldwin contends, and his argu- 
ments are persuasive, that civilians 
must take most of the blame for our 
past failures. For example, the de- 
cision to give the satellite program 
a low priority and limited funds was 
taken by civilians. Some service 
rivalries are deleterious and some 





have been 


officers 
criticizing their superiors’ actions. 

Baldwin sees the greatest oppor- 
tunities for improvement in the civil- 


intemperate in 


ian-military relationship. Civilians 
should make more of the really basic 
decisions, which have profound po- 
litical and economic consequences, 
and not avoid the issue by trying to 
force the services to compromise. 

“But one of the main problems in 
the Pentagon is the tremendous 
civilian layer of bureaucracy that has 
been built up at the Department of 
Defense level and at the individual 
service level. There are a total of 
thirty civilian secretaries, assistant 
secretaries, or their equivalents in the 
Pentagon who can give directives to 
the military chiefs of the services, 
even though most of these civilians 
have no legal responsibility. The basic 
law of sound organization—the coup- 
ling of authority with responsibility 
—has been broken in the Pentagon. 
What makes it worse is that virtually 
all of the senior civilians are politi- 
cal appointees, who know little about 
the military and stay at their posts 
for only a brief time.” 

The co-ordination required among 
all these persons creates great delays 
in acting on requests even for small 
sums required for urgent research 
projects. Reform of this system rather 
than elimination of “service rivalry” 
is Baldwin’s obvious preference. 

Although the book is written with 
restraint, it constitutes a strong in- 
dictment of the civilian leadership, 
Republican and Democratic, of the 
Department of Defense. Baldwin feels 
that the professional military officers 
are not permitted to employ their, 
training and experience to the best 
advantage. They are denied the 
guidance of clear-cut national policy 
decisions and suffer from meddling 
in their own sphere of competence. 

In his short book, Baldwin has 
brilliantly executed an urgent task: 
He has told us in sober terms where 
we stand in the arms race with the 
Soviet Union and has put forth pro- 
vocative recommendations for im- 
proving our defense establishment. 
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By Simon N. Whitney. 


Twentieth Century Fund. 2 vols. 1101 pp. $10.00. 


A POPULAR LAW is like a thorough 
education: Once people have it they 
do not ask what it is good for. Both 
are taken for granted because both 
are thought to be good in themselves. 
No civilized community would repeal 
its laws against murder unless they 
were shown to inspire rather than 
inhibit murder, and no civilized com- 
munity would believe such a demon- 
stration. 

The chief exception to this rule 
seems to be the antitrust laws. They 
are universally revered, almost as 
though they were part of the Consti- 
tution, they are close to 80 years 
old—and yet their effectiveness is 
forever being scrutinized. 

Since the war, a number of econo- 
mists have investigated the somewhat 
broader question whether the Ameri- 
can economy is more or less com- 
petitive now than it was in 1890. 
The outstanding work of this sort, 
by Professors M. A. Adelman, George 
Stigler, G. Warren Nutter, and a few 
others, has shown that there is 
certainly no more monopoiy—or 
more precisely, monopolistic concen- 
tration—in American industry now 
than at the turn of the century. 

Their conclusions, which result 
from detailed analysis of data on 
the economy at large as well as on 
considerable estimating, have with- 
stood a great deal of criticism. They 
are extremely important because they 
show, even when interpreted con- 
servatively, that the situation is not 
rapidly deteriorating, as many ad- 
vocates of increased governmental 
supervision would like us to believe. 
These studies show that competition 
has persisted; but they do not and 
cannot show that this result is due 
to the antitrust laws. 

Another way of studying the con- 
sequences of antitrust laws that ap- 
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pears, at first sight, to have more 
direct bearing is to examine the ef- 
fects of antitrust action on the opera- 
tion of specific industries. A pro- 
fusion of studies of this sort exists, 
analyzing the effects of antitrust de- 
crees on the aluminum, tobacco, 
meat-packing, or movie industries, to 
mention only a few. Industry studies 
of this sort are much less liable to 
the defect of broader studies, in that 
it is often possible to say quite con- 
cretely what effect the antitrust ac- 
tion has had. 

Unfortunately, however, industry 
studies are not free of defects of their 
own. The first of these has to do 
with the difficulty of moving from 
the court’s decree to the degree of 
competition in the industry. Certain 
companies, for instance, have been 
required to license their patents free- 
ly to competitors; has this in fact 
increased competition in those in- 
dustries? The latter does not follow 
as neatly and simply from the former 
as one would like it to. Moreover, 
even when a fairly convincing argu- 
ment can be made that the antitrust 
action has reduced monopolistic con- 
trol in some industry, the perplexing 
question still remains whether eco- 
nomic causes might not have achieved 
the same result without the inter- 
vention of the antitrust laws? 

Monopolies do or can earn un- 
usually high profits. High profits are 
an incentive to would-be competitors. 
If entry into the industry is not 
blocked by legal obstacles such as 
patents or licenses, competitors will 
enter. It follows therefore that 
monopolies are generally their own 
executioners. The antitrust laws may 
facilitate the process of natural de- 
cay, as for instance by destroying 
such obstacles as patents; or they 
may impede it, if for instance they 
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reduce the monopolist’s profits so 
much as to destroy the would-be 
competitor’s incentive to enter the 
industry. Whether they have done 
the one or the other, or nothing at 
all, is a question to which no defini- 
tive scientific answer can be given. 
One must gather the facts and reach 
a judgment. 

In his extensive study of the ef- 
fects of the antitrust laws, Professor 
Whitney has used the method of in- 
dustry studies. Twenty representa- 
tive industries were investigated in 
detail, their histories surveyed and 
the reasons examined why they are 
relatively competitive or monopolis- 
tic in organization. The material is 
neatly set out, the conclusions tidily 
gathered at the end of each chapter 
and capped by a very brief summary. 
One of these can serve to illustrate 
that Whitney has taken into account 
causes other than the laws that might 
intensify or curtail competition. Of 
the farm-machinery industry he 
writes, “the influence of the antitrust 
laws on this industry has been rela- 
tively slight compared with the dy- 
namic eflect of technological com- 
petition, which has resulted in con- 
siderable fluctuation in the shares of 
market held by different 
panies... .” 

In fact, on the basis of his 20 
samples, Whitney concludes that “the 
effects of antitrust suits on an in- 
dustry are often matched or even out- 
weighed by other influences.” Among 
these he mentions changes in tech- 
nology, in demand, in management 
and in other economic conditions 
that alter the number and relative 
strength of firms in the industry. This 
is not to say that the antitrust laws 
are ineffective or useless, for he con- 
cludes on the contrary that their op- 
eration has often outlawed monopo- 
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listic practices and facilitated the in- 
crease of competition. 

The conclusion, taken as a whole, 
is a very moderate one: That the 
antitrust laws do something of what 
they were meant to do, but that in- 
dependent “natural” causes do as 
much or more. It is so moderate, 
indeed, that it might seem inconclu- 
sive. Taken by itself it would not 
constitute a strong plea for the 
existence of the antitrust laws. 

Why. it may be asked, is the ques- 
tion of effectiveness so often raised 
about the antitrust laws, and if the 
results of Whitney’s study are cor- 
rect, what is the argument for main- 
taining such laws? 

Many of the questions about ef- 
fectiveness stem from unsophisticated 
ideas about what law is supposed to 
do. One of the commonest complaints 
proceeds from the well-known fact 
that we do not enjoy perfect com- 
petition to the false conclusion that 
the antitrust laws are faulty. And 
another takes the fact that culprits 
occasionally escape punishment or 
are not even haled into court as 
ground for solemnly deducing that 
there must be great loopholes in 
the antitrust laws. 

Such theories are altogether be- 
side the point. The proper use of 
law is not to punish wrongdoers but 
to prevent wrongdoing, and a law 
would be very effective, even though 
it failed to punish every instance of 
disobedience, if it made disobedience 
exceedingly rare. If this criterion of 
effectiveness is applied to the anti- 
trust laws, then the question is not 
how much monopolistic activity per- 
sists in the U. S., but how much less 
takes place than there would have 
been in the absence of those laws. 

That question is obviously difficult 
to answer. for no man can say cer- 
tainly what would have happened if 
something that is had not been. 
Economic studies, whether of the 
economy as a whole or of separate 
industries. can give us at best only 
approximate and hypothetical an- 
swers. They do not demonstrate that 
the antitrust laws are doing a great 
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deal. It is more important, however, 
that they do not suggest that the 
law is accomplishing the opposite of 
its intended purpose. And that is 
in some ways enough. We have long 
since decided that competition is de- 





sirable and that private monopoly 
is an evil in itself; as long as the 
antitrust laws do not in some hidden 
way foster the evil, they remain 
worthy of support because they de- 
clare our opposition to monopoly. 





A Midrash of Ruth 


Come Under the Wing. 
By Grace Goldin. 


Jewish Publication Society. 105 pp. $3.00. 


IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT to make a 
Biblical story sound plausible if, say, 
Abraham were pictured surveying his 
flocks from a helicopter and talking 
to his nephew Lot by long-distance 
telephone. But historic changes in 
spirit, mentality and manner of ex- 
pression are more elusive. Thus, a 
novel by Wilder Penfield, portraying 
Abraham as the Theodore Herzl of 
his period, turned out pretty well. 

Mrs. Goldin’s poem on Ruth is a 
delightful anachronistic 
writing, based in its turn on the 
rabbis’ as well as her own disregard 
of history. Thus Mahlon, Ruth’s 
Jewish husband, says of his Moabite 
wife: “There’s something terribly 
dark and oriental, Ruth says, about 
my Jewish way of thinking.” The im- 
plication, then, is that the Moabites, 
who lived to the East of the Jews, 
were the occidentals. But we must 
bear in mind that the rabbis who 
lived in the Greco-Roman period saw 
the Moabites as Gentiles hardly dif- 
ferent from the Greeks or Romans. 

Mrs. Goldin calls her poem a “mid- 
rash,’ a term denoting a fanciful 
interpretation of a Biblical story or 


piece of 


passage. A midrash is sometimes told 
in order to teach a moral, or in order 
to make the Bible come more alive. 
Of the whole vast Talmudic litera- 
ture produced over a thousand years, 
midrashim come nearest to our mod- 
ern concept of folklore. 

Mrs. Goldin adopted the midrashic 
interpretation of the Book of Ruth, 
according to which Elimelech and 
Boaz were brothers, and Boaz knew 
that he was destined to beget a 


Reviewed by M. Z. Frank 


Author, “Sound the Great Trumpet” 


Messiah; Orpah and Ruth were 
Moabite princesses; Goliath was a 
grandson of Orpah just as David was 
a grandson of Ruth; Boaz, a child- 
less, seventy-year-old widower, died 
the night he spent with Ruth in the 
granary—that is, after having ful- 
filled his mission in history; Ruth 
lived to see her grandson on the 
throne of Jerusaelm, etc. 

But the author has also superim- 
posed her own modern midrash on 
the story and we see Elimelech por- 
trayed in the image of a modern 
Israeli who emigrates to Canada. or 
Brazil, pretending to do so not just 
in order to make money but to serve 
the cause of Judaism and Zionism. 
But his life’s illusions are dashed 
when his sons leave the fold and 
marry Gentiles. 

The many lively dialogues contain 
ideas and expressions which are very 
modern. At the end of the poem, 
Ruth’s theological ruminations seem 
to be gleaned from the lectures of 
Robert Gordis or his colleagues at 
the Jewish Theological 
Two hymns are incorporated which 
date not from the days when “the 
judges ruled over Israel,” but from 
the time when Hebrew poets in Spain, 


Seminary. 


a thousand years ago, were under the 
influence of Moslem theologians. 

But Come Under the Wing is a 
delightful book. The characters all 
live and breathe, have personalities 
and are easily distinguishable. The 
verse is charming, and often more 
than that, and the narrative flows 
smoothly. The poem, in every way, 
is definitely an enrichment. 
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SHIPLEY 


’Tis Pity She’s a Whore. By John Ford. 
Directed by Eugene Van Grona. Sets by 
Arthur Aronson. Presented by Norman J. 
Seaman. At the Orpheum Theater. 


Of Mice and Men. Book by Ira J. Bilo- 
wit and Wilson Lehr. From the book and 
play by John Steinbeck. Music by Alfred 
Brooks. Lyrics by Mr. Bilowit. Presented 
by Mr. Bilowit. At the Provincetown Play- 
house. 

The Man Who Never Died. By Barrie 
Stavis. Sets by John R. Lloyd. At the Jan 
Hus House. 


HE PROBLEMS of off-Broadway 
| eaten are troubling ones. 
Playwrights. naturally, try first for 
a sale in the commercial theater. The 
eager and usually talented folk who 
work off-Broadway have three 
choices: They can pick up_ the 
leavings: find a play that is fresh 
but non-commercial; or put on a 
revival. 

Then the problems have just com- 
menced. For such plays call for 
consummate performance. Usually, 
among the young, adventurous 
groups, acting is the weakest aspect. 
Imagination can leap in stage design, 
can soar with direction; a good actor 
needs both personality and experi- 
ence. An off-Broadway company can 
sometimes lure a star from the com- 
mercial theater, or surprise with new 
talent in a major role. But the body 
of the company will consist of en- 
thusiasts groping their way, while 
the play requires a perfected acting 
skill. 

An immediate illustration of this 
is the revival of "Tis Pity She’s a 
Whore. This is a grim story of incest, 
as Giovanni and his sister Annabella 
fall desperately in love. In most 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Problems of 
Off-Broadway 


literary occurrences of incest, the two 
parties turn out not to be related, 
or did not know it when they fell 
in love. Here, they know, and they 
love. The pregnant Annabella accepts 
marriage with a young nobleman; 
her jealous brother kills the bride and 
husband, then dies. 

John Ford handles this unusual 
theme with integrity and power. The 
setting is effective, the music of the 
accompanying harp softly accordant. 
Eugene Van Grona has directed well, 
save that the scenes are too short 
with too many intervening spells of 
darkness. But the acting fails the 
drama. Inexperienced delivery does 
not take hold, does not touch the 
audience with the dignity and depth 
of the lines. Shedding these, it gives 
us blunt, naked blood-and-thunder 
melodrama. 

Interesting as a social phenomenon 
is the reaction to the title. When the 
play was revived in 1925, the New 
York Times accepted for its adver- 
tisements only the words *Tis Pity, 
stating (Jan. 24, 1926) that the full 
title was “too stout by far for our 
delicate ears.’ Now, the full title is 
blazoned high in the same paper. 
But go down to Second Avenue and 
Eighth Street and look at the theater 
marquee: "Tis Pity She’s a—and a 
great blank space. The neighborhood 
wished to save its children’s eyes. 
Inside, on opening night, I heard a 
leering voice: “Hi, Joe! I hear this 
is a dirty play!” And somebody else 
exclaimed: “Gee! All of Great Neck 
is here!” "Tis pity. 

A play of the first order is Ira 
Bilowit’s musical drama, made from 






Of Mice and Men. It has a poignant 
story, the simple effects of which 
are sustained by the superb work of 
Art Lund as Lennie. This innocent 
hulk, the gentle moron whose muscles 
are too strong for his mind, progress- 
es from petting—thus killing—mice 
to dogs to humans. The human is the 
wife of Curley, mean son of the boss 
on the California ranch. Leo Penn is 
good, too, as George, who has taken 
Lennie under his wing; and when 
Lennie breaks the girl’s neck, we can 
feel with George as he lifts the pistol 
to put Lennie out of further harm. 

What is wrong with this play is 
the “musical.” The music seems little 
more than a beat, a pattern of time 
for the singing. And the lyrics seem 
born of little musing and no muse. 
Flat, flabby—and fatal. 

A work of the second order is 
Barrie Stavis’s play The Man Who 
Never Died. The man is Joe Hill, 
known to many as the “wobblie.” 
who while leading a strike of copper 
workers in Utah was framed and 
executed for murder. Some of the 
songs he wrote are more widely 
known than he—amony them “You'll 
get pie in the sky wher you die.” 

The story unfolds with a fervor 
that is contagious. But the pattern 
is too simple. The workers, honest, 
striving for a decent life; the boss 
with his hired crew of judge, police 
and strike-breakers, complete with 
agent-provocateur spy. In the dia- 
logue also, Stavis presses too hard. 
In his endeavor to pare the script 
of inessentials, he moves along with 
a gripping story—but he leaves out 
the humanity, which is essential. The 
characters come alive only at times 
and feebly. For most of the play, 
they are the tools of the story. The 
justice-loving lawyer who comes in, 
too late, to espouse Joe’s cause lacks 
the indignation that probably pulsed 
in the author. 

Love is a queer commodity. In an 
author, it must envelop all his 
characters. Otherwise, not only the 
hero-victim is”€0 emned to death. 

The problems of off-Broadway are 
indeed troubling. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SISSON PAPERS 


Much as I dislike to take issue with the 
historian for whose erudition and authority I 
have such high respect, I must offer a certain 
correction to David Shub’s review of Dr. Z. E. B. 
Zeman’s recent publication of documents from 
the German Foreign Ministry Archives dealing 
with the relations between the German Gov- 
ernment and the Bolsheviks in the period 1915- 
1918 (NL, December 1, 1958). 

Shub says that new light is shed by the docu- 
ments Dr. Zeman published on the so-called 
Sisson papers, which were published by the 
United States Government in 1918. He points 
out that, according to a footnote in Zeman’s 
volume, a German official described the Sisson 
documents in 1921 as having been “partly 
and this, he says, means that the 
“majority of the Sisson documents are genu- 
ine.” 


forged”; 


I would know of no justification for such 
a conclusion. The persons who forged the Sisson 
documents probably had access at times to 
intercepts, usually highly garbled, of commu- 
nications between the Soviet Government and 
its representatives at Brest-Litovsk, and some 
of this material may have been woven into the 
cocuments; but if so, it generally appeared in 
the company of much purely fabricated mate- 
rial, and in most instances either the ostensible 
author or addressee of the document was quite 
fictitious. Such cannot be called 
genuine. In only one instance out of 54 is there 
a real possibility that the text procured by 
Sisson represented in the main a genuine docu- 


documents 


ment; and this item, as I pointed out in my 
article on this subject in the Journal of Modern 
History (June, 1956), is one that contains no 
hint or mention of anything resembling a 
“German-Bolshevik conspiracy.” 

The Sisson documents purported to show a 
very far-reaching clandestine relationship be- 
tween the Bolsheviks and the German military 
authorities in the period between the November 
revolution in 1917 and the arrival of the new 
German Ambassador, Count Mirbach, in late 
April 1918. This is precisely the period for 
which the documents published by Dr. Zeman 
do not confirm the output by the Germans of 
funds for the support of the Bolsheviks. The 
historical value of what Dr. Zeman has pub- 
lished lies in the revelation that in the weeks 
following Mirbach’s arrival in Moscow the Ger- 


mans, reluctantly but feeling they had no 


choice, did devote funds to the support of the 
Bolsheviks, whom they believed to be in im- 
minent danger of falling from power and whom 
they recognized as the only Russian party pre- 
pared to support the Brest-Litovsk treaty. The 
documents do not make it clear whether these 






sums were actually turned over to responsible 
officials of the Bolshevik party for such use as 
they might wish to make of them, or whether 
they were simply used by the Germans them- 
selves to promote, through a number of chan- 
nels, propaganda useful to the Communists in 
their differences with other parties. In any 
case, this was a brief and desperate flurry of 
activity, and Mirbach’s murder in early June 
evidently put an end to it. 

With regard to the earlier subvention of the 
Bolsheviks by the Germans, in the summer 
and early autumn of 1917, before the Bolshe- 
vik seizure of power, Dr. Zeman’s documents 
merely confirm what was long suspected, and 
more recently substantiated by the German 
documents, namely, that funds did flow from 
the Germans into what they, at least, believed 
to be Communist party coffers. There is no 
evidence that the Bolsheviks ever took any 
official cognizance of. this support or acknowl- 
edged any obligation to the Germans as a re- 
sult of it. 
Princeton, N. J. GrorGE KENNAN 
Mr. Shub replies: 

I am grateful to George Kennan for having 
added his authority as a historian to that of 
those of us who, for four decades and in: the 
face of manifold Communist denials, have been 
trying to establish the facts of Imperial German 
subsidy of Lenin’s Bolsheviks. I welcome his 
statement that Imperial funds “did flow” to 
the Communists in the summer and fall of 
1917, and again in the spring of 1918. His 
statement should do much to reassure those 
students who have been repelled by the recent 
vulgar accounts in a national magazine which 
pretend that Lenin was a mere German agent. 
With this cheap “spy” theory, I have no more 
sympathy than does Ambassador Kennan. The 
helped Lenin because he (alone 
among Russian political leaders) demanded 
peace at any price. Their support, the Germans 
had reason to believe, was decisive in bringing 
Lenin to power. The upshot of the Bolshevik 
triumph was the collapse of Russia’s war ef- 
fort and the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, an uncondi- 
tional surrender to German demands. 

With regard to the Sisson papers, which 
concentrate on the period surrounding the 
Brest-Litovsk negotiations, I fear the difficulties 
are largely semantic. When these documents 
were first published in 1918, I realized at first 
glance that some of them were forgeries, but 
considered others to be authentic. In 1921, I 
discussed them at some length with Professor 
Paul Miliukov, the eminent historian and first 
Foreign Minister of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, who had made a careful study of the 
papers and had also interviewed several people 
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Tue New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


who had important information about the man- 
ner in which they were obtained. Miliukov told 
me that he, too, had concluded that some of 
the papers were fraudulent, but that others 
were without a doubt authentic. 

Though impressed, I was not entirely con- 
vinced by Ambassador Kennan’s 1956 analysis 
that the papers were “wholly” fraudulent; 
whether a “majority” are genuine or bogus, I 
confess, still seems largely a matter of faith. 
Dr. Zeman’s citation of an official report by 
Weisman, German State Commissar for Public 
Order in 1919, characterizing the documents as 
“partly” forged, seemed to me to indicate that 
the question was very much open. It probably 
cannot be settled definitively until more careful 
study of both the hundreds of other documents 
in the Harz Mountain collection which have 
not been reproduced in the Zeman book and, 
even more important, inspection of the relevant 
documents now immured in Soviet archives. 

A point of fact in my review which I would 
like to correct is my statement that “at the end 
of World War II, British occupation troops 
the archives of the German 
Foreign Office.” Actually, as was pointed out to 
me, the units of 
the First U. S. Army. My information came from 
the usually reliable German daily Die Welt of 
November 7, 1957, which was the only report of 
the documents’ discovery I had seen until the 
The report was obviously 


discovered . . . 


archives were discovered by 


last few weeks. 
inaccurate. 


QUEMOY 


I have read William Henry Chamberlin for 
years, so I can only say that I am astonished 
by his column, “The Lesson of Quemoy” (NL, 
December 15). In it he says, “Far from being 
‘indefensible,’ as so many would-be military 
experts asserted, Quemoy has proved eminently 
defensible and has been the scene of a decisive 
check to Mao Tse-tung’s expansionist ambitions.” 

To defend that statement Chamberlin would 
have to be more than a mind reader; he must 
also possess a crystal ball. As I cannot lay 
claim to either asset, I would ‘simply mention 
the fact that people presently very highly placed 
in the Department of Defense were, and are, 
quite sure that Quemoy could not, and cannot, 
be successfully defended if the Chinese Com- 
munists were determined to take it. They were, 
and are, of the belief that Mao had no intention 
of trying to take Quemoy, however. As he has 
not yet tried, no one has been proved right, but 
Chamberlin has certainly been proved wrong. 
Quemoy has not proved eminently defensible for 
the obvious reason that no attempt has yet been 
made to take it. 


Washington, D.C. Justin BLACK WELDER 
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peace. They heip us keep the 
things worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ing enough? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 
(in just 8 years, 11 months) 


vat ot | $2,500 
$475 | $0.50 | $18.75 





$5,000 $10,000 











HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


THE U.S. AND LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY 
by W. S. Woytinsky 


DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
by Sidney Hook 
15¢; 100 copies 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
(notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 


CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 4c postage 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. Algonquin 5-6250 


A Cultural, Educational and Sociel Welfare Project of the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., Tamiment, Pa. 











